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FOREWORD 



New.programs ^are developed in the Chicago public schools primaP^My by 
local school personnel^' ncluding principals and teachers, with the 
cooperation of parents and other interested community members. One of 
the major reS'pons i b i I i t i es of the Department of Government Funded Pro- 
grams Is to assist the schools in developing proposals for suppl^en- 
tary education prograrps. As a resu I't of this assistance (Jbri^ng the last 
several years, several hundre<l proposals have been developed^ This 
book is a distillation of lessons learned from these experiences, and, 
as such, it reflects our Ideas of the most effective and productive, 
methods of developing proposals. 

Although the department^ pr imary concern Is with programs receiving 
supplementary funding /rom a government agency \v private foundation, 
1 believe that identitying a school's needs and designing programs to 
meet these needs are essential ingredients in improving education. I.t 
is my hope that the discussions conducted In the process of designing 
a program will be of value to all schools, whether or not a proposal 
for government fundingjs written. 

Similarly, although this book was written with the Chicago public 
sGhoo I s .staf f In mind,v| believe that Educators In other school dis- 
tricts will find value In l*t. 



* ' ' James G. Moffat 
Assistant Superintendent 
Department of Government 
Funded Programs 
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This book is addressed to the principals, teachers, parents, and * 
community members of the Chicago publ ic-schools who are interested in 
developing special educational programs that might qCjalify for sup- 
^port from federal, state, or local government agencies, or from private 
foundations. Since the process of developing a program and writing 
a proposal for funding by, one of these sources differs in several 
important respects from the process of developing a regular program, it 
was felt that a handboq/k deta-iling the steps i^ this process would be 
helpful . 

Throughout the book, the Department of^ Government Funded Programs' ser- 
vices to proposal developers are described. One of the department's 
Vrimary functions is to advise and assist schoo+s preparing proposals 
Tor ^submission to funding agencies. The department itself does not ^ 
initiate or develop proposed programs and does not .operate prog^ams; 
rather, 'it^helps school s^ undertaki ng the task of developing programs 
for potential funding. - ' . ' . 

Although fhe primary audience is the Chicago pubHc schools, the pr9- 
cess of designing speclaf programs and writjng proposals for govern- 
ment funding Is^sImflBr in other School districts. Consequently, other 
educators may discover matters pf Interest to them discussed here. It 
Is hoped that thfey will find this book a hel pf u I *gu ide to proposal 
development and can use the id^ai presented^ ' . - 
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INTRODUCTION - 
PROPOSAL DEVELOPMENT 
THREE STAGES ^ 

9 

in the last decade,, educators have become more aware of ftie need to • 
improve education^ in order to meet-^the changing conditions of society. 
During this time, ^the federal government has become increasingly active 
in education by providing financial assistance for; a variety of pro- 
grartis. In addition, many state- and local governments and private 
foundations have expahded their support ^of special Educational program's. 
THfe result has been a rapid expansion of the number of schools con- 
.ceiving, planning, and implementing programs to provide. for particular 
needs of students, with the assistance of special government or foun-" 
datlon funds. ' ^ 

« 

'Many school s;. however, have not developed, such programs because they 
^re unfamiliar with the process of developing a special program and 
of writing a proposal for government-funded programs in education.^ * 
The primary purpose of this book is to explain this process. 

The impetus for developing 'a program can cojne from any ..of several 
sources. Teachers or administrators may liave^ideas for Improving the ' 
educa-tiohal program. Students «may express a desire for activities 
that are not^current ! y available^ Parents and community members may 
identi fy services they wish the ^hool to provide. Federal or state 
legislation may Indicate areas f" potential programs. 




'A special educatibnal program may be developed by one school, a group of schools, 
the local educational agency, or Irj cooperation with an Institute of iilgher edu- 
cation or a noneducational organisation. Regardless of who develops a program, 
the process will be essentially the same. 

^F^r convenience'^ govfernment-f unded programs Is used throughout ^to designate 
supplemental educational programs funded by federally state, pr local government 
agencies, or by private foundations.* 




yhatevet? the source* the. prbceSs of transforming an idea or desire into 
an oper^ti-ngflovernment-funded' program has three .major stages: 



Surveying the school situation to determine present and 
' desr^red accomp I ishmfe'nts. 

2. Designing a program to hel^ achieve the desired 
accomp I ishments. ' 

3. Writing a proposal describing the propose^ program to ^ 
fundfng agencies. 

In the first stage, an assessment committee should b,e JBstab I i shed . 
This committee will determine the school's educational goals and stan-*'* 
dards of achievement, identify students' present ^ch i'eVement and ihe 
disparity between desired and present achievement, cbeterm i ne' the causes 
of "the disparity, and decid.e what the needs are and which are most 
critical. This process of surveyTng the educational situation is known 
as a needs assessment. ' * 

* 

In the second stage, a planning committee (or some other group'or indi- 
vi'dual) designs a program to meet the most important needs. This 
Includes deciding what type of program is needed, who I I partici,pate, 
v^iat activitfes will be included and how they will be organized, and 
what personnel, material, and administrative resources will be needed 
to carry out the program. While the process of developing a special 
educational program for potential funding by a government agency is 
^similar in many respects to that of developing a "regular program, there 
ara significant differences. Most government support has three. stip- 
ulations: programs must be supplemental, targeted, and capable of 
producing me^sur^ble results.^ T-he program planners must be aware of 
these, and other agency restrictions that might appjy,^ since they will 
affect the development of the program. ' 

These stipulations wiil also af,fect^the third stage in the process, 
writing a proposal. The proposal must describe the proposed program 
to the funding agency in 'terms that will satisfy the need^ for clearly 
measurable results. Although each funding agency has its own guide- 
line's for writing a proposal, experience indicates that a proposal 
containing the following parts can be readily adapted to almost any 
set of guidel i nes: 

The statement of needs describes the most important 
needs, as identified by the needs asses^sment, pro- 
viding supportive <jata and other information to demon- 
strate the nature and importance of the needs. The 
local needs are related to the fund i ng agency '*s 



local needs 
concerdK^ 

■ m 



^These stipulations are discussed in detail\l^n Chapter*^ f M , 

\ 



The obj'ecti ves of a program are based on the needs and 
indicate. whar.the program intends/to accomplish. They 
are stated in precis^terms of expected changes in 
behavior or performance over a given period of time. 

The procedures specify the means by which the results 
specified in the 'object I ves will be atta i ned . " The - ^ 
* paKJ-ic i pants. Instructional activities, staff, organiza- 
tion, materials, and equipment are all described. 



The evaluation design Indicates how, when, and -by whol 
a program'5 accomp I i shment^, will be measured. Each 
objective is individually evaluated, and a method for 
^eollectlang, analyzing, and i nterpret I ng- a I I results ' 
Is specified. 



The dissemination design describes a plan 
Ing various audiences about the naxu 
results.. bf the program. 



for inform- 
re„ progress, and 



^ . The budget provides detailed statement 5f howmuch_^ 
the program will cost. It usually Indicates what 
portion of the cost will be met by the local school 
district and what portion is requested of the funding 
agency. * - . , . 

Throughout the' three^stage process of proposal development, school 
can receive a variety o^ assistance from the Department of Government ' 
Funded Programs. Initially, the department's Information Center should 
be contacted. Staff of this office can answer preliminary questions- 
and put the program planners In>ouch with the appropriate adm-Inlstra- 
tors in the department. These administrators can explain the inteR- 
tions of various legislative acts. Indicate wh'Ich might be most 
appropriable for the school's particu lar* circumstances, and suggest the 
likely levels of funding. Although it Is'not necessary to' devel op a 
proposal for a particular funding sourge, knowing early what the var- 
ious agencies' gul^ellf^s are and how much money. is likely to^ be 
available can be helpf|jl in designing a program and writing a proposal-. 

The department can al^o provide assistance jiiiiring other phases. of pro- 
posal development. \n caji pro\/ide assist^i^ce^ w ith conducting a neeSs 
assessment, developing objectives, and planning an evaluation design; 
can provide information about the cost* of program elements, and will ' 
prepare the formal ^udget statement for the proposal; and can provide 
information about j^Isseminat Ion, and will edit and oversee the 
duction and d istr IbLrtion of the final proposal. 



repro- 



In the following chapters, each stage of proposal development is dis- 
cussed in detail. ^While the responsibility for inltf^lng ,and deve^op- 
ing — as well as operating — the program rests with the rndivldual 
school, th6 department can be helpful with a number of problems. 
Wherever possible, tTiis has been specified. 
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X - 

Before a program can be designed, it is necessary to discover what the > 

) school community wants and Qeeds. This can^be determined by a compre- 

^ ^nsive survey of the educational situation through a needs assessment. 

A heeds assessment can serve several purposes. It cftn identify the 

extent of students' current achievement, eithei^ individually or' -by ^ 

grade level, subject, or some other desired grouping. ^ It carr ,descr i be m . 

the nature and degree of proficiency of the teachers' skills, and B 

^ ^ reveal areas for- improvement.^ It can Identify community factors affect- g 

1 ng ^students ' achievement and can provide. a means for determl^ning par-' ^ft ' " 
ents' aVid community members' ideas of educational needs. Finally, ji- 

can provide information for making decisions about the^a I I ocatlon of P 

- ^ resources, the areas o1^ greate'st need, and the kinds of ,programs J\ ' 
* ' • ne^ed. ' « • ^ , * ' ' 

The process of condqcting a needs assessment involves four steps: 

Establishing the school's educational goals and • f 
|k ^ standards of achievement * ^ 

Assessing current ^ach i element ' ' 

t % Identifying problems by detei^'mi n i ng the disparities 

betwee^ actual aod desired achievement, and pin-^ 
pointing the caultes of these disparities 

- . I dent i f y i ng ■ the needs and deciding which are most » ^ ' ^ 

^ important. 

, These >3sks are best perforaed by a committee that includes represen- -"^ ^ 
^ts^ves.oi all groups 'in the sgjiool community that have an interest* +*n . " ^ 

imnroving the educational program. In addition- to the schqol's 
' ayrfmin 1 strators, teachers, and paraprof ess fona I s , the membershfp should 
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4 ncltdde^arer:|t€ of students ar;d representatives of irvterestea" com- 
' mGfnity groups,.- ''In high schools, students coufd be 'included. Repre- 
^ sentatives of-ather groups, for instance, business, Slao may be . 
;JnvTtetirfQ sefv^ on the ibommittee. ' . ' • * ' 

•-While the participation of locaJ community people jn all phases of 
prdposa4 (;JevelcprRent is mandated by both the Board of*^ Education and' 
.most funding agencies, there are other 'sound reasons for this partici- 
pation. First, ht presides a wide range of attf+udes, knowl-edge, and' 
philo$ophies tha't cah'jVe brougl^t to bear on the task of assessing s 
needs. Second, it^gl^yes the school increased public support and ' 
assistance.TT^Thri rfl; tt helps parei^s, io^etfer understand ttieir chil- 
dren's education and enables them to contribute to, and parficlpate in, ' 
ihB school prci^ram.^ - ' , \ • ^ 

,1.2 fetablishing Educolicnal Gods » 

, « - > 

SJnce needs are predicated upon desire^; the starting point in the pro- 
cess" is to determine wfTat the staff, parents,, and community want- the 
school to. provide the students. ''Put anpther way, i-t is necessary to / 
decide what the- school commuiSity regar.ds ^s its eciucational goal^ ^ 

Goals are, sMmply, statements of the knowledge, abilities, or^ values 
studerits* should have attained when they cpmplete their education in 
the school. Goals are neither un i versa! ^nor permanent, but are^ an 
outgrowth of 'a, soc iety ' s values at ajcertain time and of commun Irty ' s 
'.par;ticular des^t-res. As such they are subjective. At -one time, aipjor 
goal in education was the mastery of- Latin; bqt today this is no Ipnger 
irnportant for most Schools. ' Similarly, educational gQa I s may differ^ ^ 
from one place td~another, depending upon what knowledge, abilities,^ 
^and values tbe people of ^the cpmmunjty b'elieve'are most usefuj-'to 
• thei r ch i I dren . ' ' * , • 

^ ^' 

Identifying Goalfe . Consequently, the assessment committee mi^t .deter- . 
mine what the.present, edu^at/ional goals of the school are or should 
be. 0|e procedurd' for doing thi-s is as follows: 

' ' I . Comp lie a I i st of poss i b I e goa I s . ' ^ ^ ^ r 

. -2. Submit -tffls list to 'people_and groups involved in ' 
the school, asking them* to indicate the relative 
importance g^f eacVi goal.' - ^ . ^ 

3. TabuTate the*resuTts and draw .up a I i,st of goals 
. ^ in priori ty ord^r. ' 



^ Goa Is 'Sometimes may be statect Fn terms of the schoof (e.g., "The school will have 
.a curriculum In ethnic heritage studies^M. These Institutional goals should be • 
restated 'In terms of^ students, aince they are In fact means oV attaining educa- • 
t iona I goals. " * * 
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In step one, compiling a list of possible goal^, many sources can be 
usecl. The goal? ^^tabl ished -by the Board of Education should be coi?- 
slilted; so,' too^ should the goa^s deve Loped ' by th6 Illinois Office of 
'Education (formerly the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion-).? Other Sources of. ideas for educational ^oals are the U.S. 
Office of •Education'; curricu I unfV guides and .program* (Jfescriptior>s; eri-' 
trance, requ i rement^ of area college^'; requ i.remen*ts and needs of pbten- 
t i-a Temp loyers' paVents' and community members' concerns; teachers' 
report^ and corrtfhents; ,and the comments and requests\of, students. 

In* step two, thQ , survey '(if opi^nion should be ^di rected-at all groups 
that af?e involved or interested in the schoo'f. The 4-espondents shpuld 
be asked to iRdicate which goals they regard as most important, ^and 
why. A rating scale couJd bemused) but space 'should be allov^ed'for 
respondents "to add oth^r goals to tbe list. A Separate quest ionha'i re 
may/t^^ developed -for each^group^ ' ^ ^ ^' , 

•In tabulating the^rj^u^lts of the survey and arra/tging the goals^n a 
'priority order, so'mescons {derations €hou I d be Rept^in mind.s A goal ^ 
m^y be important to a m^ority of all the groups, or it may be impdr- 
,taat to only one or .two Groups. A goal /nay be ^shorM--term ^e year, or 
less) 6r long-term (*sqj^^I years,^ usually' by the end of sc^btin^)/ 
A goal may apply -ti>^ch student individually, to grQiigs ©f* students, 
or to the school. These tactor-s may dictate a list of goals divided 
into various^ sutjgroups, with items ranked in each sublist.. 

The committee may decide upon a different procedure for determining 
goals, but regard I ess^ cjt-f the^ approach^sed, the result should be the 
same: a priority-ranked list of broad educational goals, ^reflecting 
thp i nterests 'and concerns of aj I .groups.'' 

Standards, of Achievement . , ll order.'to d6termir\e .whether or not a stu-^ 
dent has reached a particui«Qr goal, it is necessary to decide what 
constitutes achievement of that^go^l,^ For example,/ if the goal is for 
the student to become competent i n mathematics, ' the specific arithmetic 
ski J Is the student must master need to be'stipu l-ated. These 'st i pu I a- 
tions constitute the standard of achievement for this-.goal. 

For long-term goals, interim^ 'Standards of achi'^vement should be- stated, 
preferably for each grade leVet, in order to. provide criteria'for 
measuring students' progres3. - In thp mathematics example mentioned, 
the standard of achievement fpr grade -3^ ^or instance, 'might vine I'ude- 
a lOQ per»cent knowledge of the multiplication tables and the standard 
of achievement for^grade 4 might include the ability to^correct ly 
solve at least 8.0 percent of the problems in Icmg division^on an 
established test, ► - ' '« 



Action Goals for the Seventies . Second edition.. I M inois, Of f ic« of Education 
(formerly OSPJ ). Sprlngtield, Illinois, 1973. 
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Either of two methods can be used i devel op i'ng standards of achieve- 
ment. One is to use local or national norms as. reference points. In. 
this case; standards of ach ievement. wou Ld be^sjated in ferms of qrqde 
equi.va lents , percent i I e ranks , or st^n i nes . The other method,- known 
as the criterion-referenced method, is to establish criteria of^'prog- 
ress by deciding what skills, knowledge, attitudes, or abilities , " 
.shoul'd be attained at various grade ^ev^els. ' \ 

Both methods have advantages and disadvantages. The 'norm-referenced ^ 

fnethod offers read i I y ava i I ab I e standards (national or local norms), 

but it does not directly indicate what a ^udent,^freeds to acquire, 

only how his progress should compare to that of the norm group. The 

cr i ter ion^ref erenced method, on the o.ther hand, does indicate what a . 

student needs to acquire, and compares his progress' to his own past' 

^achievement. The d-i sacfvantage in this method' is that -criteria must 

be pstab I i shed for^each goal and grade level. For i nstance, • i f ^-he 

'goal is' that students become proficient in Latin, someone must decide 

what will constitute proficiency (terminal standard, of achievement) 

and' what proport iOn of this needs to be acquired at- each grade level 

(interim sta'ndards of achievement). - ' 

i 

Sta'ndards of achievement that have been well developed and cleerly 
stated can be quite useful in subsequent stages of proposal develop- 
ment, particufarly as a basis for determi n i ng ' performance objectives.- 

1,3 Assessing Current: Achievement 

Before needs can be deter/nined, it i-s necessary to identify the' prob- 
lems that exist. These are indicated by disparities betwjpen actual 
and desired achievement as expressed in^the standards of achievement. 
Therefore, the next step is to discover The extent of achievement at* 
•the»preser|t time, in other words, the level at which the students are 
currently performing. 

In conducting this assessment, twp kinds of data can/be collected^ 
objective X"hard") and subjective' ("soft"). Objecti//e data are facts 
pnd f igures,. gathered usually by examining test sc^es,^ demographic 
studies, professional research, school records, evaluation reports, 
and other sources. Subjective data consist; of the comments, sugges- 
tioas, and opinions: expre.ssed by parents,, teachers, student's, adminis- 
trators, and comrni>nIty members, and the theories and ideas o'i^ scholars 
They are usually gathered by quest ionna i re3, surveys', Inte^views, 
meetings, oY from' read i ngs in profe$sional joiir^nals. Subjective dat^ 
can be tabulated to Identify the most frequent comments and opinions, 
or tabulated by groups, or simply listed. 



14 Identifying Problems 

Di spar I ties * Once a comprehens*i va picture of the present status of the 
students^ (and staff's) performance- has been Obtained, it can be com- 
pared to the standards of achievement. This comparison wl H reveal 
disparlti'es or gaps between actual and des-ired performance. These * 
gaps indicate the prpblem areas. 'If an assessment show'ed that half 
the students in grade 5 were 1.5 years or more below grade' level i^ 
mathematics, this would indicate a problem area, assuming the standard 
of- a^h ieverrient to be grade- I eve I ability in mathematics. 

The pnpblems should be defined as precisely as possible, A disparity 
in matKematics, for instarxre, needs .to be analyzed more closely. The . 
students may be deficient in muTt ip l-icat ion or/ in long division, *or in 
both. The problem or problems must be ctearly'^^tated, including the 
magnitude of the disparity. Exact Kdentif ic^tion of problems contri- 
butes to- more effective programming. * . / t 

Caus>es . It -is not sufficient, however, to jidenti fy the problem area. 
A (^^isparity in performance could result fro*Ti any of several .factors. 
Further analysis of the objective and subjective data- is necessary to ' 
pinpoint the exact cause or Causes of the problem. In the mathe- 

'maticsexa>npje ^cTted, the disparity could be due to learning disabili- 
ties-dP%he students, to inappropriate instruction materials or tech- 
niques, or to insufficient motivation for learning because of low 
self-es«em^ Each- would rec^uire a different type of^program to solve 
the problem. T|;ie problem may'* be common to several schools, while the 
cause could be different for each, (Implicit in this Is the thought 
that the so'lution to th^ problem wi IT be different for each school.) - 
This fact .emphasizes the importance of a local needs assessment, 

.co*nducted by and in the schoa.i community. . ^' 




Precise^ ident if icat ion of the problem areas and specific causes ' I eads 
directly to the statement of needs. A need ^s, simply, -that which is 
required in order to solve .the problem. Returning t6 the mathematics 
example of the previous .sect ion, the need could be for a specialist 
in learning disabilities, new and different instruction materials, 
staff training in specia-l techniques for teaching mathematics, or 
Intensive, individualized j nstruction .to igcrease self-esteem by 
fostering success. (Other poss i b le * needs exist for this example.) 



Once the needf have been* i dent i f i ed, th^y should be ranked according 

to i^mportanca. In determining the priority of each need, several 
factors must/be cons-idered: , . * 

Jf^^ H^v.'^large is the disparity between desi red and actual-' 

achie^em^t? * ' - " 

How^'large, is the potential target group (the 'ant i c i pated 
s' * program parti^cipants)? ^ " * 



W|iat is the priority 'rank of th^ goal to which the need ^ 

is related? , ' . ^ . . 

fiow jmportant rs the need to "each pf . the various grouf)s 
; affected? ^ ' ' . ' ^ ' 

^ . 'What--is the schoo^^s potential for meeting the need? 

Whal" would various progratns for meeting the need 'cost? 

How long would it take-to-^eet the need? 

1 What related probTems would be alleviated if t^e need' 
is met (or aggravated if it i s- not *met ) ? 

The r-esult of this' process should be a I i st of the school's tTiost impor- 
tant 3^ds, in a priority ranked order. 



16 ^JTimary 



The^process of assessing the needs gf a school community involves the 
deTermi na4 ion of the foMowinq items, each of which leads to the next: 

Goal 

Standard of Ach i evemenV' ' ^ j 
Current Achievement ' ' > \ 

Degree of Disparity 

Cause of Disparity • ^ 

^ Need . - * 



Once the need's are* stated and ranked*, the school can de^^e what type 
of program it needs, -and whether or not the support *of ye government 
agency is required-. It may be possible J"o^- meet "the needs by reallocat- 
Irig^the school'^ present personnel, material, and financial resources 
Jo fit a* new or modified school program. Alternatively, fhei Board of 
Education may already have a special program that*would meet'the needs, 
or be prepared to -institute one. If ne i ther *so I ut i on is fjpssibje, 
th^ "answer may be to develop a program for potential fundi no by a 
government agency or (frivate foundation.' ^ 



PLANNING A SPECJAL PROGRAM 



-1 - 

21 Public H/oh/ement 

* -% 

iPnce the school community's goals have been established and its most 
limportant needs^det^ermi ned, a program can be designed to meet the 
needs and attain the goals. Generally, it is advisable to share the 
responsibility tor designing a, program with representatives of those 
groups that are likely to be affected by^the [3>rojected program or that 
have a particular interest in it. The assessment committee, with some 
changes perhaps,, -'cou I d be used for 'this purpose. 

Even i f Aa comrpittee is not used, ^he program planners should solicit 
the ideas of all concerned groups: administrators, teachers and 
paraprofessional s;' pfcreQts, community members, students, ^and others. 
Such participation is mandated by most funding agencies, and by the 
Board of Education, because experience has shown that programs devel- 
oped from the contributions of aJ I interested gr^oups are usually 
better and gain greater public support. 



22 Special l^equirernents 

Althoug^) the development of a special program for. potent ia I government 
funding is similar in many respQcts to the development of a regular 
program, some significant d if f erence^ do exist, largely because of the 
special restrictions attached to the'use of t^e funds. Each legisla- 
tive prograhn has its own parti,cu[ar 'limitations, reflecting the aim of 
th-e act. The Emergency School Aid Act, for instance, is intended to 
assis^^witfi problems incident to school desegregation/ Consequently, 
4'he regulations specify particular characteristics for school districts 
in order to be eligible' for support. Other acts,^di rected at other 
problerjs, Wave different requirements. 



f 

There are, however, three* major requirements that are common to vir- 
tually all government-fiincjed prograrn^-i r1 education.- The first require- 
ment is that funds can be used only to supplement a school disi"rict»'s 
le^al obligation to students. They cannot be used to replac^e ("sup- 
plant") local funds. This means, for example, that if a school dis-^ 
tr ict^ prov i des a i^eachefr for each group of 35 stude^nts, and. 35 students 
are placed in a special program, the schc5ol district must pro^vide one* 
teacher for this group. Additional staff (a second teacheF, a* teacher 
aide), or special materials and equipment could then be provided with 
supplementary government funds. 

The second requ i remen+* of. government-f aaded programs Is that they ber 
targeted in some manner. They may^ be' restricted to a selected group 
of, s^tudents, or directed to a specific purpose or area of study, or, 
sometimes, be I i/wited to a certa!)n period of time.; Under the Elemen- 
taVy and Secondary Education Act, for instaPice, T-itle I aid is re- 
stricted, to schools^ in low income areas, while Title* VI I is intended to 
help^ children whose f i rst * I anguSge is not* Eng I i'sh . Title III will 
provide assistance for any ' students, but 'only for programs that ara 
innovative or exemplary I'n some respect, and normally only for a 
raximurri of three years. 

The thtrd requirement of government-funded programs is based on the 
fact that public funds are being provided to help educators achieve 
specific ends. Consequently, schools are required to provide funding 
^gencies with repT^rts detailing the effectiveness pf the program. To 
make this possible. It is necessary that the programi^be designed witli 
goals that are specific, quantifiable, and measurable In their attain- 
ment. ^ ^ • > 

This requirement means that the^ program p I anners' must know at the out-' 
sVl" 2rf the planning phase what they expect the program to achieve. 
Preliminary objectives which will meet the needs of the program need 
to be stated. During the w^iti-ng of the* proposa I , these preliminary 
objectives can be refinerd into^the specific performance and management 
ojDjectives 6f* the program.- t (-See Chapter Ml.) 

23 Typies Progonns 

V 

ThQ actual supplementary program develop^ by a school -will depend 
upon the school^'s priority needs. Usually^ though not always, the 
program ^wjM- falj^ J f^to one or ngore of the following oAtegories: 

Basic curriculum modification or expansion^ 

Compensatory , designed to counteraCtj the educational 
disadvantages resulting from socioeconomic or other 
conditions. - 



Remed i a I > designed to correct specific learning 
deficiencies of students; usually involves intensive, 
if}<jfv idua I i zed i h struct ion. ' "* , 

Enrichment ^ desi-gned to enlarge students' intellectual, 
cultural, or social experiences. An ethnic heritage * 
study program might be an example. 

A I ternat i ve , in which the regular program is restruc- 
tured. Bilingual education programs, dropout preven- 
tion programs, and programs for^the handicapped could 
be instances,' ^ • • 

Specia I Needs , dealinfg with selected topics or problems, 
such as drug abuse education. ^ » ^ 

Supportive ServWes , which Inclii^ a variety of^ non- , 
Instructional activities such as health care or free 
lunches; intended to promote proper conditions for 
I earn i nq . , ^ v ^ ^ 

Staff Development , designed to ^prove teachers/ and 
^araprofessional s-' skills,^f^o teach them new^ tech- 
niques. In such progr^jisT^a defined group of students 
shoufd directly benetttj^ 

Most programs are likely to ye combinations of these types. Support- 
ive services and l^^aTTUeve I bpment are included as components of most 
programs. A compensatory program may be remedial, or enriching, or 
both. The precise combination must be ^determi ned by the pianners to 
meet their needs-^. 



2.4,Rai1icipdr(te 



The next task is^to identify the target group and select the program 
part ic i pants, needs assessment will probab I y ^have revealed the 

potential target group, that is, the students most in need of assis- 
tance. In selecting the students who, will participate, funding agency 
regulations and the projected size of the program should be' kept in 
m i nd . * , . ^ 



Many criteria are available for selecting participants. The most ff;:e- 
qliently us^ include pupiJs' test scores, school records (e.g., atten- 
dance), recommendations by teachers or administrators, and socio- 
economic or cultural factors. In some cases, random selectiorvof 
pupils from the target group is used. Jn ather cases, enrollment is 
open to all target group \students on a voluntary basis, up to the 
capacity of the program. f » 



The progi*am plar^ers need not select the specific participants, but 

they should decide upon tha number of student-S to be served, their"^ 

ages., grade levels,* or other characteristics, and the criter-ia to b^ 
used ir\ selecting the actual participants. 
# 



25 ActivHies 



The' particu lar instructional or sup-portive activities to be* included 
will depend upon the program planners' j^udgments .of how be;5t to 'meet 
the target needs. The activities selected should be complete", pJrpose- 
ful, coherent, precise, and tested (except foV 'innovative programs). 
Since the program must be targeted and must yield measurable results, 
the activities need to be carefully planned to achireve the program's 
objectives. The planners must also determine how /he special program 
w i 11 be, coord i nated with the regular school progr^. 



2.6 staffing 



The planners have to determine the number and kinds of staff needed 
for the program, E-ach different position should be identified (e.g., 
reading teacher ), the duties and^minimum qualifications described, 
and the number of such positions stated. 

Consideration should afso be given to how the staff is to be organized, 
whether in self-contained classrooms, according to subject special iza- 
tipn,-.or as a teaching team. Other aspects of staffing to be considered 
are the use Qf specialists, paraprof ess i ona I s, ,and volunteers, and the 
use of the regular school staff, either as a source of teachers for 
the program (in which case, their regular positions will need to be ^ 
filled) or as resource per^son^ for the program <in which case, sub- 
stitutes may have to be provided). 



2.70fganizicriion 



T \me , A comprehensive time schedule must be developed, taking into 
accountvthe following questions: • How many hours a day (or week) will 
a, pupil spend in each program activity? What is the projected 'dai ly 
(or weekly) activity schedule? Hbw many weeks or months wi |i| the 
program operate? Will a student participate Jn the program for its 
duration, or will his participation be determined by his need? When 



^ and for how long will staff preservice training b'e provided? How 
frequently wi'll inservice sessions be conducted? At what time of day? 
(If inservice is' scheduled outside regular teaching hours, compensa- 
tion must be provided in the budget.) Whert wi I I testing and evaluation 
take p I ace? , 

■ • ■ " ' " ^ / 

Groupi ng . Provisions must be made for grouping the target students / 
for instruction. Essentially, there are three methods for doing thTs. 
If instruction is to be i rid i v i dua M zed , each pupil will be working at 
his own pace and level. Smal I groups' based on common needs or Xrommon 
interests can be used, or the entire class may constitute the instruc- 
tion-^group. Quite probably, all three methods vyJ I I be used in most 
^ programs, at^different times and for def-inite purposes. But the pro- 
gram planners should determine which grouping methods will be used. 
•They should also decide what cri+e^>a will be used for^- assigning stu- 
dents to instruction groups. 

These criteria can be based on the results of diagnostic tests given 
at the beginning of the program. Each student can be tested to deter- 
mine his strengths and weaknesses. Thi^s information can then be used 
to determine his individual needs and to identify those students who 
share common problems. It •a I so provides a i)asis for heterogeneous 
grouping, ia which students with a weakness in a given area can be 
grouped with students having a Qounterba I anc i ng strength. 

Staff Deve lopment . Since the program is supplementary, it will prob- 
ably involve new teaching methods or techniques, or new instruction 
materia Is^ and equipment. ConsequefVM y, staff development activities 
should be planned, for both the .professiqna I and the paraprofessioria I 
stafjf. This should be a continuiag process, in which the program staff 
receive instruction in the new or special aspects of the program, and 
in which -they can share their experiences and ideas during the course 
of the program. 




Space . During tha^p I ann i ng pendj^L space sufficient to accommodate * 
the projected actlvFties must bSpP::ated. This space either needs to 
be properly, equipped or be capab^bf being equipped with a minimum 
of remodel i n*g . 

Most funding agencies are reluctant to invest money for education in 
physical plants. Few permit construction of facilities; Venting space 
outside the school i s ^perm i tted, providing it Is justified. Wherever 
possible, schools are encouraged either to find^ space in /the school . 
building or to obtain a mobile classi^oom. Remodeling Is an acceptable 
expense, wJthin limits (usually 10 percent of tKe budget), providing 
it is justifiable. Most often, space is t:ontributed by the school 
district. 



Equ i pment . Ttie necessary instruction and office equipmept should be 
determined. In planning an equipment schedule for the program, the" 
concerns of funding agencies and the continuation of the program ^houl^d 
be kept in mind. Most funding agencies require that all major items 
of equipment be justified in the proposal and, during the program's 
operat ion, , the equipment be used only for 1he program's activities. , 

When government support for a project fermi nates, the equipment often 
remains with the s^^hOol district^ In some cases, this equipment can 
constitute the basis for continuing the program after government sup-* 
port jil t'erm i nated, with reduced funding provided by the. schoo I -dn / 
•1r[c1^ , . ^ ' " 

Mater i a I s . Instruction materials may be either commercially prepared 
.or developed by the program staff.' Which materials to use will depend 
upon the specific activi^ties of the program. Commercial materials, ' 
though frequently expensive, may be highly motivational because of 
, their colorful, attractive formats. Teacher-made materials have the 
advantage of b^ing designed expressly for the program participants; 
the disadvantage is in the amount of time that may be needed to^velop 
and test the material. It is also more difficult to correlate theMJse 
of teacher-made materials with standardized test instruments than it is 
with commercial materials, which frequently include evalua-tion instru- 
ments. 

If program planners decide to use commercial materials, they must'taj^e 
care to se I ect 'mater i a I s that fit the activities planned, rather than 
fitting the ac-tivities to the materials. If a commerc i cH I y designed 
•instruction papket is used as fhe foundation of the program activities, 
the planners must be certain that the packet will truly meet the 
locally identified needs. 

29 AdriQinistration 

Someone wf II ffave-to be responsible for running the program. The 
princfpal ha^ overall responsibility for all programs in his school. 
However, a full-tirtie staff member (perhaps an a^^istant principal) may 
be needed for a large program, to provide operational leadership. For 
•smallef programs, a head teacher would probably be satisfactory, if 
sufficient time is al lowed tor administrative duties and preparation 
of reports. A government-funded program will entail a certain amount 
of paperwork: quarterly reports, evaluations, annua I 'reports, requests 
for conti nuat io'n, Vo meg^t ion the most obvious. Program planners would 
be wise to allow sufficient time fdr a staff member to do this work. 

The Department of Government Funded Programs will provide management 
support for the program and will assist schools with adm i n i str;at i ve 
-matters, par^^ticular ly in dea-hing with-the funding agency, the Board of 
Education, anci other central office departments. 

^ .i: 
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WRITING A PROPOSAL . 
FOR GOVERNMENT FUNDING 








Conducting a needs asse^ssment to determine goals, problems, and needs, 
and designing a program to 'meet the needs should be done before turn- 
ing to the task of writing a proposal for a program to be submitted to 
government agencies for potential funding. Each ^funding agency has its 
.own requirements for the content and format of a 'proposal. IIP a deci- 
»sion has already been made on which funding agency to apply to, the 
proposal should be written according to that -agenf?^ 's requirements. If 
no decision has been made, the proposal can be written on tTie basis 
of this chapter and can later "^be easily modified to fit noost agencies' 
requ iVements . 



3.1 Abstrqct 



t 

The first part of the^ proposal should be an abstract, summarizing the 
program's goals and activities. The number and characteristic^ of 
-the target group an^ the priority problems and needs shoul^ also be 
-Included. Yhe abstract is not an i ntroduct ion -to the proposal and 
should not be used to provide either a background or perspective of * 
the program. It is a summary (maximum of one page) of information 
•containedun the proposal - as such, it should be written last. 

Although .not ail funding agenc i es^equ I re an abstract, it should be 
included in ^1 L proposals, since iV rs oi great^assi stance to the ^ 
^readers, particularly to members of the Board of Education gnd readers 
at funding agencies. 



I 3.2 Statement of Meeds . 



V 



t# The purpose of this section is to present the justif ication '^or the. 

proposed program. This is 'done by summar iz-ing -the process and • 
-0 results of the needs assessment that was conducted as the first stage 
. ^1' *in developing a proposal. ^This summary should include the -f ol I ow i ng 
information: ' ^ ^ ' ^ 

\ 4 Statement of identified problem and cause 

. ("Lilliputian students have low self-esteem induced 
>: . by cultural alienation...") ^ ^ 

^ . ' / ^ ^ ^ ^ 

' Methods used to identify problem • - v 

("...test scores of Lj^fiputian students were analysed. ' 
...attendance and enrollment records for the last /6ur - 
years were stud ied .. .teachers and parents were suj/veyed \- 
'...Lilliputian students were Interviewed by the ^hool . 
psychologist and a member of the assessment comirnttee 
> ...pertinent articles' In prbfessional journa I sywer^ read.")' 

. Data - both ob.jectlve and' subject! ve - demons/ratinq the 

. nature and extent of thfe problem' 

("Lilliputian students are an average l!5 /ears below 
grade level in all subjects. . .absentee* raVe 4Sv52 per- 
cent higher than the overall school rate/, .dropout rate 
J"' is^47 percent. . .Teachers indicated that/nost Lilliputian 

students showed little interest In schgfol and had low 
'V- se I f-esteem. . .Parents regarded compLelnrtg^ school as the 

V . most Important concern for their ch i lyarerK^^^T percent 

^ ranked It #1 of 15 Items in the survey. Their Second 
conceiTn was -their children's lack of knowledge of^their 
'^i . cultural her itage. . .Students ^nd fdrmer students demon- 

- strated sever^ al ienation from schibol, finding it irrele-^ 

vant and f rusjgat-l ng. I nterv lews/by the psychologist 
^ revealed low self-esteem and cul/ural alienation as the 
•^underlying prob lems. . .Scholars m both education and 
sociology have demonstrated tha/ familiarity With and 
p • pride In one's cultural heritage, are essentTal for high 

self-esteem. According to."..')0 



i 



Statement of need 



("Lilliputian students need a cultural heritage program 
to increase th^ir self-esteem.") 



ERLC 



2h' 



it,.- ' . 



Rfeason for'tjiving priority to this need 

^ ("The successful completion of high schooT is the f irst- 
, * ranked goal of 'the Lemuel School community.")- ' 

The order and e^hasis givpn to th^sfe items in a proposal M be 
determined .in, part by the requirements of the funding agfency/ if one 
ha$ been selected\ Hn this, case, the writers would be wise to also . 
determi neJthe funding agency's priority co'ncerns in echscati-on and to 
point out any correlatdjpns between these and the school's needs. 



3 o Objectives 



Perhapr«r'7io element o*f a proposal presents more problems and pitfalls 
for writers than .the objectives. Nearly all government agencies, 
concerned with measurabi I ity, accountability, and cost effectiveness 
in the use'Of p-obllc Tund? for education, prefer program^ that hav^ 
specific objectives. ^ ' 



A pYopo%ai 's objectives are the statement of exactly wh^t the pr^ij^ct- ^ 
ed program is expected to accomplish, as the procedures secfion will 
indicate how the objectives are to be achieved and the evaluation 
section will detail how the accomplishments are to be measured. In >v. || 

effect, the objectives, const itute a commitment to the funding agency t; 

that, in return for financial assistance, certain changes will take '% 

pjace. ' ' ^ - f 

Types . There are four,* interrelated, types of objectives: , ^ S 

0 ^- 

' • Performance (sometimes known as behavToral) statement h 

of anticipated change "in learner's performance as a , ^ 

result 6f participatfort in an activity. y 



Management - stateme^vt'of anisic ipated chaagei in school 
operatipn as a result of a"h activity. 



?5? 



I 



' Product - statement of the Anticipated final outcqne ,bf 
^ / ■ / ^n activltV. ' ' ' / i| 

Process - stat^ent of intermediate accomp I i^fiments- \ ^ 
. ' ' "^necessar^o the^phievement ot--tha antic i pated final * 
outcome. ' ^ . * ^ , 

^ - ' . ' ' ' ,\ ^ ^ 

^ All objectives are either performance or majnagement, and product or / 
process.. The relationships of these four tVP^s ar^ i I I ustrated by 
.the following four examples: . ^ ' - r 

J '/ ' ' ^ / • ' • 



PerformaDce/Pr.oduct: 



Performance/Process: 



Giv^n 7 fDonths' participation 
in ar> after-school' reading' cl in- 
ic consisting of 40-minute class 
sess-ions meeting three times 
each week, 80 percent of the 
pupils will stiow a one ^nonth' ♦ 
gain in reading achiev^ent for 
every month of participation, 
as ^measured by a standardized 
reading achievement test. 

Given tf^e establishment of an 
af ter-sg^oo I reading clinic, 
pupils enro I I e^f bef ore Novem- 
ber I will be in attendance 90 
percent of the class periods at 
least 7 months, as indicated by 
the teacher's class attendance 
records. 



Management /Product: 



Management/Process: 



, Given six months' experience 
.using automatic bookkeeping 
machines, 99.9^percent o.f the ,^ 
invohces req^Ked by the account 
■ing d i V i sion^w i I I be processed 
within 30 days of being received 

By the sixth'^eek' of. the pro- 
gram's operation, six autcmati^ 
bookkeeping machines capatrle c5t 
processing Invoices will be 
installed in the accounting ^ 
division, as,veMfied by equip- 
ment del iv^ry tickets. 



Every process objective must »be clearly related to a product objective 
Altjibugh it is not necessary in all proposals to include process 
objectives, their incl-usion indicates to the reader that the prc5gram 
planneos clearly understand the intermediate progress necessary to 
meet the produc*t objective, c 

^ • : * 

Elements . Most' objectives *are of the performance type. ,Vihile there 
is s'ome variation in funding agency requirements, nearly all perfor- 
mance objectives must contain^^ive essential elements: 

A statement of the anticipated change in behavior, stated 
^ in.measurable terms ("...a grade-equivalent gain of 10 
months i n read i ng Comprrehens'i on. " "..».more positive 
attitudes toward school as demonstrated by a gain of ^ 
HO or more* poj nts oV. . • " ) . ' * ^ ' ' 



An indication of the activity ^equi^ecl to induce the 
change (*'... 9 months' participation in the reading 
comprehension activity../'). 

. Ident i-f teat ion ,of the garget group and the proportion 

of this group that wi j I ^achieve the objective ("...80 
# percent of\ the grade 4 pupilsv.."). 

y " s 

'Specification of the means for measuring the changes 
in behavior or performance V^...ov\ the Ha I -Alberts 
Test of Read-fng Comprehension po^tt^t. . . ") . ^ 

Indication of the ba5.is for comparison or standard 
of measurement ("...as compared to results on- the 
pretest. . ."). 

The i nc I us iof)^ of these five elements will result in a performance " . 
objective similar ^fo the ,f o I I owi ng : 

Given 9 months* participation in the reading compre- / 
hens ion activity,^ 80 percent of the grade 4 pupils wi I I ( 
show a grade-equivalent gain of 10 months in reading 
^ comprehension on the Ha I -Alberts Test of Reading 
Comprehension posttest, administered in May, as com- 
pared to pretest results on the same instroment^ , 
adm i n i s'tened in September. 

Cof)S idferations . PerKaps the most difficult part of writing objectives 
is to decide on exactly how much chdnge is both desirable and possible. 
For example, if a gr^ade 4 student has previously gained one month in 
reading for each two months in^school, fo^expect him .to attain grad^ 
levej in one y^ar would require him to quadruple his rate of achieve- 
ment. A' more reasonable, but still highly desirable, change would be 
to doub-le his rate 6f ach i evement^- ga i n i'ng one^ month for each month 
in" the activity. « ' - n 

'Program planners having difficulty deciding upon the optimum degree of 
change should discuss it with staff of the Department of Research 'and 
Evaluation. ' . 

Proposal writers should take care .that ^the objective^ are not test-" 
based.' The desj red, change should be in^the students' behaVior,' as 
demonstrated through a/test, ratf>er than jn the students' ab i I i*ty to. 
take the partTcul^r test-. They should also avoid writing unnecessary 
<xy irrelevant objectives.' An objective thwt does not^nvolve a change 
in behavior should be omitted^ or, quite possibly, be incKuded in fhe 
Dfocedur^S ^section (e/g.^,:". . .a reading lab v/tll^te set up in a class- 

Objectives ^hpuld.be writteh only fqr substa'fttia I changes in behavior. 

Instead of writing many small object ives, /thdy should 6e combined 

i nto. ageing I e compreh^s i ve* o|)ject i ve. At thje same time, an objective 
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should be limitefl to change in only one area of fcehavior, for only 
,one subject, t-t would be a 'mistake, for InstanceT to have an objec- 
tive that included both reading and math, or. both -read i ng and atti.tudes 
toward school . • 



3.4 PTDcedLies or Activities 



This section of the proposal is drawn from the' program design previ- 
ously planned (Chapter II). It describes vThat wi]| be donejn orde,r 
to achieve the objectives. The main concern* in writing this section 
is that the-exact procedures t;hat will achieve a specific objective 
be directly related to it. (More and more, the preferred format ir\ 
proposals is a fhree-column arrangement, in'whicb the objective, its 
procedures, and i^s evaluation, are placed in a one-to-one relation- 
, ship. ) 

The procedures for 'each objective should include descriptions of th^* 
following:' who will participate and how they are. to be selected; 
^^organization of the activity; schedule for the activity; instruction 
activities to be provided; staff i ng--f or .the activity (sometimes includ- 
ing the proportion of staff members' time devoted to the activity); 
and required materials, equipment, supplies, and space. 

c 

structure . Frequently, proposal developers are encouraged to struc-*^^ 
ture 'their proposal on a "component" basis. This means that e'ach 
objective, .with its att-endant procedures and ^va I uat iOn, is indepen- 
dent of the rest of the program, and could be removed without signi- 
ficantly affecting the other corpponents. In other words, each objec- 
t iye-procedures-eva luation unit would constitute a* viable an.d complete 
educationa I experience 'by itself . 

--Not al ly programs, however, can be so structured. Often an activity 
wilJ help to achieve several objectives s imu I ta/ieous I y (e.g., an 
activity to raise reading rates may also increase pupils', self-esteem 
as a consequence of experiencirig success in learning). The decision 
on 'wh ich' structure to use is the proposal developers', so long as it 
is cons i stent "%v ith their funding agency's requirements. The component 
structure encourages prec i s ion and clarity in developTng a program; 
the integral program^ shou I d achieve the same qualities. 
> ' . J 

Cons iddVations . In writing the procedures section, the following 
'questions should be consfdered:< '4 • ' ■ 

. ' ^ Are the procedures^ cons i Stent with thfe objectives? ' 

» " Do the procedures adequately cover a I I aspects of 
the objectives? 



Will the school be able to complete these procedures? 

Will the resti^lts of the procedures be meal^irab I e? 

■Will the proce,dures result in changed in students' ' 
performance? . ' 

Are. the various components of the procedures organ- 
ized in a coKerent manner? - o ' 

, Do the procedures ind icate* specif*! c activities to be 
, undertaken? ^ ^ ^ * « 

Are ^the procedures compatible under regular schooK 
procedures? 

, Isa^ime line of im;^l errjentat i on stated for all ^ 
procedures? 




Without a clear, comp reigns i ve' p Ian for eva I uat i ng- the proposal, there 
i$ no way to -determine how successf u T a program is in achieving its 
objectives.- Evaluation is the means by which a funding agency-., - as 
well as the program s4aff, parents, t'Ke community, and the schbol 
district - can ^ know how welt a program is operating. 

Evaluation has twoTnain purposes: to determine the extent .pf parti-, 
-cipants' aphievemant of .the object ives as indi-cated by changes in^ 
behavior or- performance; and -to provide a detai I ed^ picture of the 
program's effectiveness, reveal-ing both the successful elements and 
the 'weak poin'ts in the' program d^^^tgn. The first purpose is concer^ied 
with sfudCRt performance, the second, w ith -program management. Whrile 
these purposes may overlap at certain points in the evaluatioD design 
and process, the distinction should be kept i-n/nind..^ 

Kj-nds and Types . Before considering the evaluation ^des igp itself, it 
may ^e helpful to clarify some .terms frequently used in discussing 
eval^uation. ''There are two kinds of eval-uation, formative and summa- 
t i ve , which are distinguished by their scope, tiflft+ffg, and" use, rather 
than by their methods (Although the latter may differ considerably). 

Formative evaluation, sometimes* termed intervention evaluation, is 
concerned with measuring students' mastery of a given. I earrt i ng'^un j t, ' 
to /nakS' certain that the requisite progress has been made before pro- 
ceeding to the next unit. The teacher evaluates ebch student's 
achievements, notes the items not yet mastered, andVeteaches these 
items. On, a programmatic basis, formative evaluat^oa determines* how 



ihe program is operating. Identifying deficiencies early and enabling 
'fhe program staff to* correct them* Fo'rmatiye evaluation is a continu- 
irjg process. 

Summative evaluation is concerned witli determining the results of the 
program'Bt the end of a stated time (yearly or at the termination of 
the program), ^t is comprehensive rather than^selective. The results 
may bk used for modifying the program design in subsequent years (or 
in other ^ schoo I s) , but will have^no impact upon the progress of the 
students in the program' at -the time. ' ^ 

The evaluation design is also characterized by the basis of comparison 
used to measure students^ progress. In an earlier chapter, standards 
of achieveme^nt were -descri bed fiorm-ref erenced or criterion-refer- 
enced . These same terms app^ty to eva4<jation. 

Norm-rref erenced evaluation compares a student's progressMo that of 
a national or local popula^tion or sample. Criterion-referenced 
eva^fiidt4-on m e asu res a^i^denf^^ ^tarnment-ef an esta^f+shed^ otrjecttve 
for instance, mastery of ^80 percent of the words on a vocabu'lary list. 

£ither type of evaluation can be used in a supplementary program, 
though it should be noted that the norm group may be an inappropriate 
'standard of comparison for some target groups, since the latj:«r .are 
by definition not representative. • Jhe type of evaluation to be used 
for a g^ven objective will depend upon the terms in which the pro- 
gram's 'sfandards'of 'achievement ^nd objecT\[ves have be^^ stated. If 
these are in terms of grade, equ i v^ I ents, percent i I es,^ or stanines, 
norm-referenced instruments will have +o be used. If they-gre in 
terms of mastery, criterion-referenced ihstruments are necessary.^' 



The basis of reference will determine to some extent t^e tests a 
eva I uat iorTTfistruments ^ that can be used. In a norm-referenced p*r 
gjf^am^ standardized i nstruments 'tian readily be used, prov id] ng they 
are suitable for. the program's particular target group'pf- students. 
Commercial criterion-referenced instruments are becoming avaiHable, 
but \Si a criterion-based program, great use likely will h^ve to be 



made of locally developed instruments. . 

Parts . The evaluatiion design should establish the following items for 
each objective: 

*Source of base-line data (pretest results, last year's 
ytest scores, school records, etc.) 

^ Method of evaluatiofi (observation, testing, -interview, 
etc . ) ' ' . ; ' 

Instrument to be used (if locaPly developed, who will 
be responsible for developing it)' 



Frequency and time of evaluatirtg (pre- and posttest, 
^ quarterly, monthly, etc.) with appropriate dates 

Person responsible for admi ni sj;erlng>the test or 
otherwise conducting the evaluation 

» 

Procedures and respons i b M i ty for collecting and 
analyzing data. 

In' preparing the eva'luation design/>he proposal writers should make 
sure that sufficient staff, funds, , an|tj time ^re provided for an effec- 
tive evaruatior>. It must not be al Icwed to occur as an afterthought, 
since evaluation is'the only objective, detailed method of measuring 
the achievement of a pfogram. The results of the evaluation should 
be included in a final report. \ , . 



36 Dissemi'nai"bn 



In recent years-, more and more educators ^hav^ come to recognize dis- 
semination as an essential ad'juno^of educational p'rograms. Dissemi- 
naVibn is an Organized, planned effort to st imu I ate the exchange of 
jnformation and id^as^ .among alL concerned groups. It serves four 
important purposes^ 

It informs yarious groups about the program, its i ncep- 
tion/development, operation,' and impact, 
t 

It. helps gain support frorr) the regular school staff, from 
parents, and from community groups.. 

It stimulates ideas, criticisms (cbnstructfve) , and sug- 
gestions from all concerned groups. 

. I 

, It provides valuable information to other school com- ' 
munities faced with similar problems^ and needs. 

Planning ; The extent of a program's dissemination will be dictated 
by the nature of the program and the funding agency *s requirements, 
but every proposal should include some plans for disseminating. 
These plans, would ^indicate the subjects for 'dissemination^ t^e various 
audiences to be di^med at, and the methods to be used for reach ir^g eaoh 
audience-:. A time schedule for disseminating and the designation of 
a person responsible for imp I eftient i ng the plan would also be useful. 
Assistance i ri developing the dissemination desTgn can be obtained 
from the Division of Editorial and Commun i cki>r$n Services. 




Subjects , There are/^many subjects available for d i ssemrnat icjh in a 
program. The mos't common - though not necessarjiy the best for a 
program - are the program design, specific activities, public parti- 
cipation, and evaluation findings. /In the €larly stages of program 
implementation, it is important to let people know of the program's 
existence, its goals and objective's, and its planned activities. 
Later on, the students' ex^riences (e;g., field tr i ps, 'worki ng wij-h 
computers) and th^ contr imit ions of parrents and community members cafi 
be described, to let people know that the program is operating. As 
evaluation findings become available, these can be disseminated, prjB-- 
ferably in a way that will stimulate responses to the program. 

Audiences and Methqds .^ There are seven ma jor *aud i ences tor dissemina 
tion, each of which can be reached through several methods: 

Parents : meetings, conferences, letters, telephone 
calls, fliers, newsletters 

Coqamun i ty : fliers, newsletters, community papers, 
presentations at meetings . • 

S-ehooi sta-ff : newslet^Ws, inservice and staff 
meetings, visits to program - ^ * I ^ 

Adm i n i strators : ^reports, meetings, visits ^ 

Funding agency : -reports, samples of d i ssemi nation, mater ia 

Outside educators : Piews-! e1 ters, reports, journa I art i c les, 

presentations at conferences, visits 

Genera I pub I i c : I oca I news med ia. . . 

Considerations . A primary consideration in all dissemination efforts 
is the need to tailor the content, format, and language to the audi- 
ence. Little is accomplished by inundating parents and community 
members with a vast quantity of evaluation statistics, buried in 
educational terminology. It is better to summarize and simp I i f y .the 
evaluation findings into. terms that a're accurate and yet understand- 
able. Schools in communities "with substantial numbers of residents 
speaking languages other than English would be wfe I I advjsed to dis- 
seminate materials in those languages as well. 

Good dissemination is usually characterized by six quqlL4i.es: 

" "Clarity - The information is precisely stated' 

— — to reach a specific audience. 

Validity - ^ "The information presents an accurate 

* description of the progranrr. 



Pervasiveness - 



The information reaches all of\he 
intended audience. 
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Impact - The Information brings about a. 

reaction from the intended audience. 

Timeliness - The information is disseminated at 

the most opportune time, 

Pract l!c,a lity - The information js presented in a. 

form best suited to the audience and 
_the scope of the subj'ect. 



3.7 Budg^ 



The>budget section is where the proposed program is translated into 
cosW A wel l-planned budget will insure that the financial support 
rejquested wi II be adequate to carry out the goals of the project. It 
-is one w^V to review the entire proposal, and is the most important 
way of judging its cost ^eff^ctJ veness: - • ^ . 

tmpact » Although it is usually the last section written (except for 
the abstract), the budget's impact is f el t* throughout the proposal', 
and, indeed, throughout the program planning. If application is 
being, made to a particular source Qf funding, the proposed budget 
should be consistent with the available funds and the likelv levels 
of funding. This ma'y necessitate a modification of the ^program desfgn. 
However, a proposed program sfTould not be arbitrarily cut up to fit 
the availabJe funds. 1 1 J s .important that the integrity ^f the pro- 
gram design be ma i nta 1 ned,-- and -i f jth is cannot ba done for a partlciilar 
funding source, perhaps a different source should be found. One of 
thTe functions of the Department of Government Funded Programs is to 
see?; appropriate funding sources f or j}roposed programs. 

Deve.lopment . • A good rule to fo^tiow in developing a budget i-s to work 
through ttie narrative of the proposal to identify activities and esti- 
mate the cost of each. item. Every item i-n the budget should be ex- 
plained in the narrative and, conversely, all financial items-in the 
narrative should be included in the budget, Fpr instance, if a pro- 
gram requires that studeats visit museums, then the cost of bus 
transportation shoijid be included in the budget, A close examination 
of the procedures section should be helpful in determining the budget. 

The budget is really an estimate c^t^the costs of a program. It will 
not be possible to' know in advance the exact cost of certain Items, 
and their costs will be determined after the program is' funded, Th^ 
spec|f i^: staff mefnbers will also be chosen after funding, and theic 
exact salaries, as determined by their placement on the school sys- 
tem's salary schedule, will only be "known at that time. Consequently, 
the costs of these items must be estimated. 

Budget j terns should be stated in unit costs, rather than aggregate 
costs. For example^ if texttx)oks for 2,000 students are iieeded, and 
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these cost $5.30 each*, the budget enCry shoyld read, '^;Ia4tbooks aV 
$5.30 each x 2,000 students = $10,600." In listing pec:son>fel, the 
monthly rate and the nucnber *of months should be included, thu^: 
"Teachers - 2 @ $1,225 mooth x 9.25 months $22,662. 50. " Describ'- 
^ ing budget items in this planner, instead of simply saying "Textbopks 
' $10,600 or "Teachers - $22,662.50," provides a clearer picture of 
how costs will be incurred. 

l^Budget items Should be grouped in broad categories, and a-total cost 
should be given for the entire tategory. This enables a reader to 
see the proportion of the funds requested to be expended in certain 
cost areas and will aid in determining .the oost effectiveness of the \ 
proposed program. Typical cost categories' aFe Professional Personnel, ^ 
^ C'lvi^l Service Personnen, Staff ' Development, Contracted and Consultant 
Services, Staff Transportation, Pupil Trahsportat ion. Nontextual* . 
Materials, Instruction Materials, Food, Fixed Charges (pension,- insur- 

■ ances, rent, and utilities). Capital Expenditures, Supplies, and 
Rental of Equipment. 

Certain budget-items Involve great costs and dozens of specific units. 
1 1 wou I d be awkward to i nc I ude a I ong I ist of spec i f ic i tyems-^i n the 
body^-'of the budget. In such cases, fist the general item^ in the body 
of the budget and refer the reader to an attached l.ist of ^^sp^lf ics. 
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In developing the budget, proposal writers should note those items 
which wi-ll be contributed by^-the school "d i strict, either as -part of 
its obligations to each student (maintenance of effort) or In addi- 
tio'n. T/iis particularly Inj:^ludes in-kind contributions, for Instance, 
space or staff time. The department's Division of Administrative 
Services can be contacted for information on budgeting procedures, 
approximate costs of specific Items, ^and other financial matters. 

These seven sections are found in 'most proposals, sometimes in a dif- 
ferent sequence or under different headings. Occasionally, a funding - 
agency will request other Information, for' instance, on the involve- 
ment of the community in planning and operating the program, or 'on 
the participation of private, nonprofit schools.^ When a- decision is 
'made to submitHo a particular funding agency," the-proppsal can be 
revised to fit its guidelin^es. 

Frequent 'ment ion has been made in this d I scuss Ion_ of the decision to 
apply to a particular funding agency. Lt may b^-helpfOJ to'clarify 
this point somewhat. One purpose of The Department of Governrffent 
Funded Programs i^ to help schools obtain funding for supplementary 
educational programs. If a school has Identified needs that- can be 
met only by a government-funded program, thetprogram should be devel-. 
oped and the proposal written, even-though a potent ia I source of 
funds has not been selected. Th\^ proposal can be submitted to the 
Board of Educat-lpn to approve for submission to--funding sources. 
approved by the board, the department can then seek a source of fund-^^ 
ing for the proposed program* 

( 
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CONCLUSION - 
AFTER THE PROPOSAL 
IS WRfREN 

This discussion has been concerned primari-ly with the process and 
problemar' of developing a supplementary ed(jGational program proposal 
for submission -to government and private i|4ncies. Once a proposal 
has been written, the school community's "Work is largely finished. 
The proposal, however, must go through several adm-lnistrative steps 
before it reaches a funding agency for its consideration. It may _ 
.be of interest to describe these steps as .they usually occuTT'" 

The principal of the school submits the proposal to his district 
superintendent, who, if he approves it, forwards it to the are's" 
associate superintendent. If the proposal has been developed in — 
conjunction with any central office departments, for instance Cur- 
riculum or Pupil Personnel Services and Special Education, it is also 
submitted to them for signoif. 

Once all the necessary ^ ignatures have been received, the proposal is 
submitted To the Department of Government Funded' PrograrrTs^ where if"" 
is prepared for submission to the Board of Education. 
« 

The department sets up a committee to review the proposal. The purpose 
of this committee is to provide the proposal writers with suggestions on 
possiblp improvements that can be made in the docujnent. It does not 
dictate changes that must be made. The proposal writers decide what 
changes, if any, they wish to make as a resulf^of this review. 
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If major substantive changes are made in tjie proposal, by the writers, 
signatures must again be obtained from.^he concerned administrators 
and departments. Otherwise, the proposal is sent to the Division of 
Editorial and Communication Services, where it is edited to conform 
to-agency guidelines a«d format, if available,- and the usage of the 
English language. The editors do not make changes in the content of 
the dodument. If they detect d i screpene i es, the proposal writers are 
contacted and tfra problem discussed. (Jnge^ed i ti ng is complete, the 
division arranges^or final typing and duplication, and distributes 
the requisite nufntJer ^f copies to the appropriate people. 

, During the ed it i ng "iper iod , the Department of Research and Evaluation 
will review the objectives, evaluation design, and other technical 
aspects of the^proposal . Any que^stions they raise are referred to 
the proposalrKfri'ters. Staff of this department will^h<elp the writers 
to solve problems in these technical areas, if requested--.- 

Simultaneously, the Division of Administrative Services will prepare 
a line item budget, based\oh the budget * i ncl uded 'i n the proposal. • - 

Before -be*i ng submitted to \ f und ing* source, the proposal musf" be 
approved by the Board of^ Eckjcation. This requires a board report, 
written by the proposal 'wriiers and signed by the school principal, . 
district and associate superVntencJents,- and all departments involved 
in preparing the proposal. ^Information on preparing a board report 
can be obtained from the Division of Editorfal Services.)* Once the 
prbposak is approved by the Board of Education, it can be submitted 
to a fjfid i ng^ agency . 

Thi^, brieffy, is the process of proposal development; long, sometimes 
complicated, occasionally difficult, but - it is hoped - ultimately 
satisfying and rewarding, especially for the children of* the schools. 
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ABSTRACT - A summary ©f the essential points in a proposal; jusually 
a concise statement of the Qo<5 1 5 • need 3, and procedures. 

ACHIEVEMENT - In education,, the'quantity and quality ot a student^s 
work; usually indicates what will be, or ha% been, gained. 

ACTIVITY - An organized sequence ^t o^edures and actions, intended 
to induce a specified change^'in perP^ance. In special educational , 
programs, an activity is usually Related to a specific objective. 

ADAPTIVE - A type of program that uses an earl ie'r program as -a model, 
modifying the program design to suit local needs and conditions. 

APPLICATION - The legal document requesting assistance from a funding 
agency. It contains all the required inforjnat ion. Although some- 
tim.es used interchangeably with proposal , its meaning is more limited. 

ASSES? - To determine, especially by objective means; used particu- 
larly in reference to needs . • ' - ^ 

-COWIUNITY *l'n th^ broad sens^, a group of people Jn a given geograph- 
ical area or field of endeavor with common interests. 'In education, 
usually refers Ip^the people in a. school 's^^ttendance area^ regardless 
of whether or^not.^they have chifttren attending the school. (See 

^ School Community . ) , ^ ^ * 

CR ITER I ON- REFERENCED - A method of measuring educational progress 
through the use of established criteria of,, mastery. Student?' prog- 
ress is Compared to their own previous attainments rather than to the 
attainments of other students. (See Norm-Ref erenc^ST) 
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DATA - Factual information used as a^ baans for reasoning, discussion, 
calculation, or planning. Frequently, a d istinction^ is made between 
objective "^ta - Information derived from precise measurement and 
statistics - and subject i ve data - information drawn from surveys of 
opinions, suggestions, or Qoraments. \ ^ v^* 

DIAGNOSTIC TEST - A test designed to determine the specific, learhff^ 
deficiencies or shortcjomi ngs. of a student, used as a basis^ {or/de- 
veloping a corrective course of study. ^ ' 

L 

DJSPARITY - The gap between desired or anticipated ach i€L^A9w^f1t an4 
actual achievement." Used primarily in cases where *the jactua I is le^s 
than the .-des i red achievement. 

DISSEMINATION - The process of presenting selected information to a " 
predetermi ned. aud ience f.or a specific purpose. ^ 

. • — - % 

DISSEMINATION DE5.IGN - A plan f or d issemi nat i ng, detailing the pur- 
poses, audience-, information, and methods to be used. 

EVALUATION - The process of determi n fn^the results of specific pro- 
gram or. activity. Eva I uat ion 'a ims to deisermine the degree of\ef fec- 
tiveness of the various parts of>a program. 

EVALUATION DESIGN - A plan for performing an eyafuation. 

EXEMPLARY - A type of program , that serves ^as a, model for^thfers; a 
demonstration .program. ^ • * 

FUNDING- AGENCY ^ A governmenta4 department, agengy, of office, or a 
private, foundation that selects proposals and is' author i zed ^to pro- 
vide funds fcr imp I ement^t i^on. ' ' - " ^ . 

GOAL - The fc^nowledge, abi I ity,^or values tharf? studenl# stit)uld attain; 
that which^a scfrool aims to acgomfiMish. 

GRADE EQUIVALENT - A' manner of expressing the resu I ts ^atta i ned on a 
standardized test, A grade equi^^lent indicates the/gcade leveT, in' 
years andjnonths, for whicft-^a g-iv^n score was the av^rage:score of 
'the sampl^group use^'to sfaj^dardi ze^the test. 

GUIDELINES - The recfu i renientsr, recommendations, and suggestions of a 
funding agency f or "^ppl i cat i ons for assistance; do not have the force 
of I aw . ( See Regu I at ions . ) , ' . 

^INDIVIDUALIZED INBTRDCTION - A method of using classrdbm personnel, 
materials;' and^time to meet ttie part icu lar- n^eds of each stixient. 
It r-s n6t a tutprial rel ationsh i p ^betweeh teacher and student, but 
a personalized programming of instructional activities. 

IN-KIND CONTRIBUTIONS - The nonmonetary contributions (e.g., space, 
utilities) of the school district to a supplementary program. In 
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addl^on to the district's legal obligation to each studfentl Not to ^ 
be confused w'ith maintenance of effort , * ' - 

INNOVATIVE - A ty])^ of program that offers a^new, different solution 
to an edycaYional problem. ' ' ; 

MAINTENANCE OF EFFORT - The obligation of the school district to pro- 
vide each' child with the same amount of financial support that he 
would be entitled to< in a regular program. A supp I ementary ^program' 
a i'n addition to the maintenance of effort.- 

J ■ r' . . 

NEEQ - That which is required .to overcome a disparity in achfevement 
or to solve a problem. 

NEEDS ASSESSMENT - the identification of educational problems and 
their causes,^ and Jhe determination of how they can be solveci. 

NORM - The midpoiat in the full range of scores ach ieved^-fey- the sample 
populatlon-on a standardized test. It is the average sTcore obtained 
by the norm group students. ' - ' ^ , 

NORM GROllP - »'A^ caref^u I I y selected representative sample ("either local 
or national) of students that take a test; the results are usecWo 
determine the norms for the test. This. process is known as starmardi-o 
•zation. . , .-r- 

NORM-REFERENCED - A meth6d of m^asui^ing educatTojjal progress by com- 
paring a student *s score on a standardized test voth the scores ' 
achieved by the norm group. This method meas^ures students' achieve- 
ments against that of other studepts. (S^e Cr i ter l.on-Ref^enced . ) 
/ * i ' < ^ ^ 

OBJECTIVE - A statement of the otasePable or measurable change in be- 
havior-that is fexpocted to result from the Hm'^iemeatation of h speci- 
fjcactiyi^t^^^ ^ ^ ^ 

PERCEMTILE RANK - The percent of norm group students who ^cored .at or 
below a particular score on a stanjjarj^ i zed ' test. It is not thq> per- 
cent of questions a .pupil answers correctly. Sej^arat^ percentile 
ranks are normal fy developed for each grade and for a particular time 
of year. t * ^ ' • , 

PROCEDURE - The way ixi which a program is organized in order to achieve 
an objective. ^ iSe^^ Activity' . ) ' • 

PROGRAM - An organized series of activities designed to' achieve' a par^ 
ticular gefel. I nl^edu cation, refers to the ctirr^icufum and related 
activities. (See Project. ) ^ . " ' 

PROGRAM bGdGET - An itemized statement of the necessary program cost^! 

PROGRAM, SUPPLEMENTARY - A program which is provided In' addition to^^ ^ 
not instead of, a regular educational program- 



•PROJ^T -'A specific plan'fo achieve a definite objective. Unlike 
a program, ai|)roject has a cle^r termioal point: once the objectives 
Is achieved, the project ends. 



PROPOSAL - A design for an .educat iona I program* or project Intended 
for submission to a funding agency. A proposal may serve as an 
appi icat ion for funding, or ma>y( be included in an appricaYion, 

' PROPOSAyDEVELOPMENT - The three-stage process of assessing needs-, 
plannln^a pro£iram or project, ^and writing a proposal. 

REGULATIONS - The legat rules established by the governmental agency 
^ to implement a legislative act. . 

SCHOOL COMMLfllTY - The I ndj v i dua I s' and groups interested' in a school.: 
Includes tjie schoQl's administrators, teachers, 'and other staff; stu- 
dents; parents of students In the school; mefr^bers of school an(^ com- 
Hikunity organ iza-Kiqns; and Interested residents in the schooMs 
attendance area. (See Community . ) » 



.STANDARDS OF, ACHI EVEMENT 
been reached. 



The criteria for determiiUng If a goal has 



STANINE --A s^e^on a n i ne-un 1 1 'sca I e, with 9 as highesT^ 5 as aver- 
age, anct I.a^ lowes^t. Thp distribution of test results Is di\|i'ded' 
into nine approximately equal sectit>ns. ' v J 

SUPPLANTING - In special educJtlonal' programs, the use pf supt)lempn-* 
tary funds, to meet the schcx^l (^^tricf 's legal obligations to its J ^ 
students. (See P roqram,< Supplementary , j - -I . 

TARGET - The group of ttudents, staff, schools', or educational fields 
that'are Identified for supp I ementary^ ass^I stance-/ 
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INSERVICE 
- TRAINING 



This material offers an opportunity for a practical review of the se- 
quence of events involved-^in developing a proposal. It is intended 
neither a^ a test nor as a form that, when completed, will result in a 
proposal. It is, rather, ar^ instructional aid that -can be used by indi- 
viduals or by groups in workshops or inservice meetings. 

Severaj jtems require information that may not be r^eadily available. In 
those instances, % reasonable estimate or an educated guess will be suf- 
ficient. The purpose of this material is simply to familiarize the 
reader with the process of proposaj development. 
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•1 THE^ NEEDS. ASSESSMENT 

l,z List five or six possible goals for the students in your school. 



What 9.roups in your school community would you ask to rate these, 
goals?* 



.What methods could yau best us^ to have the goals rated"?' 



^ - * * 

Rearr^ge tour I i s t of goa^i s in what you think might be a I ike I y 
-pr ior Tty '^order , based on the ratings of the various groups. 



y " 



Using^your first-ranked goal, write a specific standard of. 
achievement. 



1.3 What are some spec i f i sources of data for determining the stu- 
dents' current state- of ^ch ievement, for 'your first priority goal? 



i 



Using this data, make an estimate of the students' current 
ach iev-ement . 





I.^ What Ts 'the existing disparity between des i red ^ach i evemen't and 
current achievement? 



1 



List as many likely causes as possilke^for this disparity. 



K5 Select two causes from your list and stat« a specific nee^l for 
each* 

I . 






1.6 Recapitulate by listing your 
Priori ty Goal 



Standard of Achievement 



Current Ach levement 



Degree of Dl spar i ty 



Cause of Dl spar I ty 



Statement of Need 



What actions would be necessary to nf>^et these needs with local 
resources? 



2. PLANNINQ A SPECIAL PROGRAM , 



V 



2.1 Identify. the groups in your school community that you believe 
should participate in planning your project. 



■J 



2.1 State two or t^ree preliminary objectives for fneeting your need. 



2.3 Identify the category or ca tegor i es ' (pp. 16-17) »n which your pro 
gram is most likely to fit. 



^l.h Who is y^ur target group? 





; ... ' 






• 


What criteria should be used fqr selecting the actual participants? 




• ^ * , ^ 












2,5 What activity or ac-tivities will meet your target need? 










6 


9 1 

* 








• 












2.6 Identify all staff needed to implement your activities. Which 
will be supplementary? 


t 


•r 

■ is . 




( ■ - •- • 
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For one'of the supplementary positions, indicate' the duties and 
minimum qualifications. . 



r 



Select one program activity, and indicate the several time factors^ 
discussed on pp. 18-19. 



What. methods of grouping target students should be used for your 
activity? 



I ndicate possible criteria for grouping students in. your activity. 



7 
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Wtrat provisions should be made for^ staff development in your program? 



What special features are required for your program (shops^ access, 
ventilation, location, plumbing or lighting facilities, furniture, 
etc.)? 



r 



Where, in your school, coAd this program be located? 



List any particular equipment that is essential for your program. 



What instruction materials, are required for your program? 



4 



9 Who should run your program? 



> * 



Does your program meet the three basic requirements for 'government 
funded activities described i^n section 2«2? 




If not, what changes could you make to meet the requirements? 



r 

Ik 



a WRITING A i^^OPO&yfCR GOVERT^ENT. RJNDING 

3.1 "Write the abstract last: 



3.2 Write a statement of need for your progfam, as developed above, 
that includes: ' ' * - 

Identified problem and cause 
Methods used to identify the problem 
Pertinent data ^ ' ^ . ' 

Statement of need ^ 
Reason for giving ^is priority. 



This should be based upon your work for sectioni I. 2-1. 6. Any 
\ information you do not have fonthis exerc^seVshou 1 d be invented, 

\^ ^ to reflect the kinds of information you would Kave for an actual 
^"^^-^ program. ^ w 



* « 



\ 



f 
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3 After referripa to your preliminary object ivcrs( sect iort 2.2), 

wrjte one specific performance/pro^liQt objective for your program.* « 



Does your objective contain the foiJr essential elements, (p., 26)7 



Is your objective realistic? 

Is jt substantial ,and comprehensive? 

Js it limited to og^ area erf' behavior>"' 

Is it limited to one subject? 



Are your objectives iierm-:;.ref ereRced or criterion-reference 




Is this consistent with your standards of achievement? 



f.k Describe briefly the procedure or a'£ti\|>ty required to achieve your '| 
ob je^ive. •l^ 



'1 



! 



Test your procedure Against the questions on' pp. • 28-29. fto you 
need to makfe any changes In your ■ procedure? What are^ [hey^ 



/■■ 
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. 3.5' 



For- your objec t] ve , ,descr i be how you will determine the partici- 
pants achievements. Make sure that your evaluation design con- 
tains 4:he 'six ,essent ial parts (pp. 30"31)» 



>■ 
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^- Is ypur evaluation design formative or surmnative? 



4 

{ 



Wi 1 1/ i'^ measiire ach-i eNAement of the' oB>ect Ive? 



If yotjr program is nprm-referenced, rewrite your objective and 
evaluation design in cr i^terion-referenced terms; if criterion- 
referenced, rewrite \rt norm-r^eferenced terms. 



r 



3.6 For your program, U$t the likely subjects for dissemination — 



the audiences that you'woiild like tp_ reach 



• 



and the best means of reaching each audience. 



# 



■ , ■ . • . 1 ■ . ■ . . 

3.7 Us?ng the attached budget^ sheet, draw up a^tentative budgft ^or 
your p^rogram. (Estimate;^as necessary.) 



What is the total cost? 



Asfume that your budget must be reduced by 30 percerrt. What 
'Specific modifications woul^ you make in your program? 



3.1 ^/ow write a on^-paragraph abstract of your program. 
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PR0f^ESS*l0NAL PERSONNEL 
No. 



BUDGET INFORMATION 



Title 



Salary/Year 



CAREER SERVICES PERSONNEL 
No. 



Title 



Total Annual Salaries 

Salary/Year • 



INSERVICE TRAl,NfHG/ EXTENDS DAY 
No. Title 



Total Annual Salaries 



(Indicate one) 
No. hrs./ Rate/hr, 
^ays/wks. day/wk. 



CONTRACTED AND CONSULTANT *SE RV I CES * 

Type 



Rate , « 



Total 



INSTRUCTION MATERIALS 

Textua I . 
Nontextua I ; 

RENTAL 

Space 
•Equ i pment 

PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 



FOOD 

Breakfast 

Lunch 

Snacks 

AUTOMOBILE REIMBURSEMENT 
No, 



' Tdtal 



No, of Pupt-ls 9 .Rate 



Total 



No, of UnTts Rate/Unit 



No. of Pupils or No. of Buses 



Tota 1 



Rate 



Total 



No. of Days No. of^Pupils Rate/PupH 



Tota I 



Tit le 



Rate 



SUPPLIES 
OTHER 



' Total 



Total 



Total - < 
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GRAND TOTAL 



